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STEAM COMMUNICATION 



AND 



EMIGRATION. 



The question of Emigration being now the sub- 
ject of much discussion, and the necessity for some 
more certain, rapid, and at the same time economi- 
cal mode of conveyance to and from the Australian 
and Cape Colonies having so far suggested itself, I 
may not be considered premature in advancing an 
opinion as to the best means of efiecting such an 
end, together with the prospects and advantages 
likely to accrue therefrom. 

Steam commimication has now been established 
to most parts of the world except the Cape of Good 
Hope, Australia, and New Zealand. The import- 
ance of these Colonies to the Mother Country, as 
affording a field for the redundant population of 
Great Britain, as well as considering them in a 
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political point of view, is a sufficient reason to be- 
lieve that by the establishment of a regular line of 
steam-ships to and from these Colonies, an indisso- 
luble bond of union between them and the Parent 
Country would be formed. 

It appears by the colonial papers that the subject 
not only causes the greatest solicitude in these va- 
rious settlements, but for some time past has en- 
grossed the serious attention of Lord Grey, now at 
the head of the Colonial Department. It fiirther 
appears that various schemes have been brought 
under the consideration of the noble Earl, of which 
two, perhaps, are most deserving of adoption. One 
proposal, made by Mr. G. F. Davidson (author of 

" Trade and Travel in the Far East," and some 
time resident in Sydney) for a postal communication 

between Singapore and Sydney, vid Torres Straits; 

the other by Mr. C. D. Hays, for a direct line of 

vessels, fitted with the screw-propeller, from England 

to the Cape of Good Hope, South Australia, Port 

Phillip, and Sydney, with branch packets to the 

Mauritius, Van Diemen's Land, and New Zealand. 

There is little doubt that mails may be conveyed by 

the former plan with regularity and despatch, and 



that it would prove of service to such persons as could 
afford to pay the expensive passage, vtd India, by 
the present overland establishment; but as the ma- 
jority of individuals emigrating to these Colonies 
are obliged to consider the expenditure of every 
shilling, it may naturally be concluded that were 
both lines established, the latter would be prefered 
both for passengers and cargo. " An Australian 
Mariner," who writes in the Sydney Morning He- 
rald^ of the 5th of February last, in speaking of the 
passage by Torres Straits, says, " There is, perhaps, 
not to be found on the face of the globe a track so 
foil of hidden dangers, and of equal length with the 
inner passage and along Torres Straits as far as 
Booby Island. The perils of the navigation may 
certainly be diminished by foture surveys, but the 
dangers are of that nature, the channels so intricate, 
and besides undergoing such constant changes that 
accuracy of mapping can never render it possible 
to run boldly through them ;" again he says, " Let 
the record of the shipwrecks to the east and north 
and those to the south and west afford the standard 
of the comparative safety of the waters'' 

I believe I am stating a fact in saying, that her 



Majesty's Colonial Land and Emigration Commis- 
sioners have never lost a ship on her passage to 
these Colonies, and that during the past ten years 
more than 100,000 persons have been sent out by 
them. 

As all these people have emigrated to supply the 
labour-market, it may naturally be concluded that, 
at the same time, a very large body of a superior 
class have gone there also ; and who, paying their 
own passages, have not come within the returns of 
the Commissioners. Any one may judge for himself 
by observing the number of ships that constantly 
sail for the Cape, Australia, and New Zealand ; 
and, by enquiring into the condition and numbers 
of those about to leave the Mother Coimtry, the 
result will be a conviction in his mind that the 
suggestion of a fleet of steamers for that service is 
not premature. 

By official returns it will be seen that it is calcu- 
lated each soul in these Colonies is a consumer of 
British goods to the amount of nearly 10/. per 
annum, and that the population of these parts is as 
follows : viz. — 



Cape of Grood Hope . . 145,462 

Mauritiufl . . . 108>000 

New South Wales (induding Port Phillip) 200,000 

South Australia . . . . 30,000 

Van Diemen's Land 70,000 

New Zealand . ... 15,000 

Western Australia 5,000 

By a careful consideration of the subject, by men 
fully conversant with such calculations, it is proved, 
that the voyage to Sydney may be performed by 
screw-ships in nearly half the time, and at no 
material increase of expense. What an inducement 
is here offered to the hundreds, or I may say thou- 
sands, who are stru^ling at home with small means 
against innumerable difficulties, to embark their for- 
tunes in countries that offer such prospects as these I 
The restoration of peace at the Cape, and sub- 
jugation of the natives of New Zealand, has had the 
effect of restoring confidence in the Colonists, so as 
to induce them to lay by the weapons of war for a 
vigorous attack on Mother Earth with mattock and 
spade. 

By furthering the means of Emigration, we shall 
make ourselves numerically superior to the native 
population, and so defy any insurrection of the 
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aborigines. It will also do away with the neces- 
sity for a large military force in these countries, and 
which of course must be a vast saving of expense to 
the Home Gro vemment. The plan of granting a free 
passage to able-bodied pensioners, with their fami- 
lies, now being tried in New Zealand, appears a 
wise and judicious scheme, as affording both protec- 
tion, if required, and labour for the employer, as 
also placing the old and deserving soldier in a po- 
sition superior to that in which he finds himself at 
home. 

Any one conversant with mercantile affairs will 
readily see the vast importance such a rapid com- 
munication will afford to commerce in general, but 
more particularly to those articles of trade which 
require a speedy conveyance, and as the style of 
ships proposed by Mr. Hays would be fitted with 
the screw propeller, there would be ample accom- 
modation afforded for such valuable cargo. 

With regard to the conveyance of mails, the 
boon conferred on all parties would be immense, as 
much of the present anxious suspense would be re- 
moved, at the same time that the correspondence 
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and postal revenue would be materially increased. 
It is well known that at least seven letters out of 
ten sent to these Colonies do not, under existing 
mail arrangements, pass through the Post Office, but 

are carried in the broker's bags. Such a line of 
mail packets, once established, would entirely re- 
move this irregular course, as who would not will- 
ingly pay a shilling to have a letter conveyed by a 
safe Government mail, in two months, instead of 
being under obligation to a broker, for the uncer- 
tainty of his letter reaching its destination, at least 
four, or perhaps five months after date. It was 
only yesterday I received a letter fi:om New Zea- 
land, and one from Adelaide, the former was seven 
and the latter six months' old. 

To those less interested in these Colonies, who 
murmur against the fluctuations of our manufac- 
turing trade, let them consider whether this com- 
munication would not have the effect of producing 
a greater equilibrium in their markets, by a more 
rapid and regular colonial trade with our own 
people, than a dependence on the consumption of 
Foreign States, whose Grovemments are so unpala- 
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table as to keep their people in a xx)nstant state of 
agitation and ferment. 



The important increase of exports of British 
manufactures to these Colonies is best seen by a 
reference to the returns made in various years. 





£ 




£ 


1827 . . 


949,318 


1837 . 


. 2,082,453 


1828 . . 


. 1,073,072 


1838 . 


. 2,867,410 


1829 . . 


. 1,064,369 


1839 . 


. 2,836,620 


1830 . . 


. 1,098,176 


1840 . 


. 3,296,540 


1831 . 


. 1,083,142 


1841 . 


. 2,480,622 


1832 . , 


. 1,234,707 


1842 . 


. 2,051,310 


1833 . 


. 1,348,188 


1843 . 


. 2,689,069 


1834 . , 


1,527,813 


1844 . 


. 1,983,546 


1835 . . 


. 1,506,239 


1845 . 


. 2,800,581 


1836 . . 


. 2,057,034 







Thus the consumption was more than tripled in 
eighteen years. The exports from these various 
Colonies are also worthy of remark, being com- 
posed of wool, sperm and black oil, tallow, whale- 
bone, hides, skins, horns, hoops, bones and bone 
dust, bark, timber for spars, furniture woods, tree- 
nails, pig-skins, gums, metaUic ores, and wines from 
the Cape, cotton from Natal, salt and preserved 
meats, making an amount from each Colony as 
follows : — 
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The following axe the more valuable staples that 
steamers might be employed in carrying at a remu- 
nerating freight : wool, oil, and tallow. In 1847 
New South Wales exported to England more than 
20,000,000lbs. of wool. 

The only difficulty that now exists is, as to what 
encouragement her Majesty's Government will give 
to a scheme of such general advantage. It resolves 
itself into a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
and if the reasonable sum required as a Government 
grant for the undertaking can be guaranteed for a 
certain number of years, there will be no difficulty 
in seeing the line of connection in active operation 
within the next twelve months.* 

Capital will always be subscribed, provided there 
is a reasonable interest to be derived from its in- 
vestment, and the security of such mail-packets 



* It appears that the existing Steam Companies obtain from 
her Majesty's Government the following grants : — 

Peninsular and Oriental Company . . £224,525 per ann. 

West India Mails 240,000 „ 

Cunard and Co., Halifax Mails .... 85,000 „ 

Under these circumstances, it is but reasonable to anticipate some 
pecuniary aid for a project of so much importance. 
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being conducted by a Company incorporated under 
Royal Charter. Having seen the calculations upon 
which the proposed scheme is based, I am convinced 
that the returns would be quite equal to what is 
anticipated, and that it would prove a lucrative in- 
vestment. I observe that the calculations have been 
made by experienced, practical men, and a most 
important fact in these estimates is, that in matters 
of expenditure they have much exceeded the mark, 
while in receipts the under-estimation is consider- 
able. Thus the public would not be led into the 
error so often fallen into by public bodies that have 
already been formed, and whose experience has been 
bought at a very heavy cost to their shareholders. 

So far it may appear that I solely advocate the 
Cape Line, having said that both Mr. Davidson's 
plan (got up with perfect and evident knowledge 
of the subject) and that of Mr. Hays were worthy 
of consideration. Though I see the most urgent ne- 
cessity for the line vid the Cape, and am convinced 
that backed by a government grant it would pay, 
still the importance of connecting the Australian 
Colonies with India is so obvious, that I am induced 
to hope that the two schemes may be imited in one 
grand undertaking, if not now, at some future, but 
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not far distant day. Should, however, Lord Grey 
adopt the Cape Line to the exclusion of all others, 
most unquestionably his Lordship will make the se- 
lection most comprehensive in its ramifications and 
plans. A scheme that includes Sydney, Port Phillip, 
Adelaide, King George's Soimd, the two principal 
ports in Van Diemen's Land will secure more real 
advantages to all Australians than one more rapid 
in its movements would do, by its single advantage 
of placing London letters in Sydney of a few days 
later date than Mr. Hays's ships would perhaps do. 
This gentleman's return likewise includes the Mau- 
ritius and Cape Colonies, and may reasonably look 
for pecuniary support from their Governments; in- 
deed, if I am not much mistaken, the Legislative 
Councils of both these important colonies have al- 
ready voted liberally towards the object now under 
consideration. The benefit to be derived by the 
difierent colonial possessions where the steam- 
ships of Mr. Hays are meant to touch at, is almost 
incalculable ; they will thus receive not only early 
and regular communication from the Mother Coim- 
try from and with each other, but a constant stream 
of substantial and respectable immigrants (who can 
afford to pay a few pounds more than the sailing 
packets charge for the average run of steerage pas- 
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flengers for their passage) will be landed on their 
shores at regular stated intervals. 

Well found fest sailing ships of moderate ton- 
nage, supplied with auxihary steam power and the 
screw-propeller, may reasonably be expected to 
reach Sydney from England, tnd the Cape and 
South Australia, in seventy days, thus reducing the 
time now occupied on the voyage by fifty days. As 
a proof of this I copy an extract of a letter addressed 
by the Admiralty to the Colonial Office, dated 6th 
May, 1847, which appeared in the Sydney/ Morn- 
ing Herald of the 30th November, 1847. 

" On the subject of the establishment of steam 
communication between this country and the Aus- 
tralian Colonies, I am commanded by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, to request that 
you will inform Earl Grey, that though my Lords 
do not consider that Mr. Hays's projected Une, by the 
Cape of Good Hope to Australia, can equal that by 
Alexandria and Singapore, in speed and regularity, 
yet, that it would be so advantageous to the na- 
tional interests, as to deserve encouragement and 
countenance from her Majesty's Government ; it 
will afford the communication so much wanted with 
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the west coast of Africa, at Ascension, as well as 
with the Cape of Good Hope and Mauritius, and 
it may become of the utmost importance by fur- 
nishing a direct line of communication between 
England and the Indian Ocean by sea, without the 
necessity of passing through the territories of any 
foreign nation. If the vessels to be employed should 
be built under the controul of this department, and 
fitted to carry a proper armament, they might prove 
a useful addition to the national forces. The ex- 
perience derived from the packets plying between 
London and Rotterdam, from the Sarah Sands, and 
from certain of her Majesty's vessels shows, that 
the proposed voyage is quite practicable for aux- 
iUary screw steam vessels, and that a considerable 
portion of it might be ordinarily performed, at a 
sufficient speed, without the assistance of their 
steam power. The shortest sea distance from 
England to Sydney, touching all the projecting 
points, and moving in great circles, is measured at 
12,630 geographical miles, and this distance might 
probably be traversed in sixty-five days, each 
way." As a further proof of the power of the 
screw propeller, the following table of the ships 
alluded to by the Admiralty may be interesting. 
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The foregoing return shows, that vessels fitted 
with the screw propeller, axe capable, from being 
able to make eflGicient use of their sails, together 
with their steam power, of performing equal work 
with paddle-wheel steamers, at certainly less than 
one-fourth the expenditure of fuel ; for while by 
this return the expense for fuel is only S^d. per mile, 
by the last half-yearly report of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company the cost of coal is returned at 
188,000Z., the distance performed 600,000 miles, 
which is at the rate of 6^. 3rf. per mile. 

The declared dividend of the half-year was 
45,714/. 11^. 2d.y which would have been more 
than doubled by a saving of 25 per cent, in the 
expenditure for fueL The above facts speak for 
themselves, in showing the very great importance to 
be attached to any plan that can produce a saving 
in such a considerable item as fuel for steam pur- 
poses. 

These and innumerable other facts only require 
to be brought to the notice of Earl Grey, to receive 
that noble Lord's usual prompt and energetic atten- 
tion. Very moderate encouragement from the Co- 
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lonial Department would enable the projectors of 
this most important scheme to lay before the public 
a prospectus, that I feel confident would be re- 
sponded to readily by those (and who are not ?) inte- 
rested in our Colonies. In twelve monthasiore the 
line of packets would be running, and the often-re- 
peated wishes of the colonists of the Cape, Mauri- 
tius, and AustraUa, at length be gratified, with 
every prospect of a favourable result to the share- 
holders. 

There are, no doubt, various opinions entertained 
in these Colonies with regard to the most desirable 
route. I can imagine that a considerable party at 
Sydney are anxious to see the Singapore and Torres 
Straits' Line established, calculating on a more rapid 
postal communication, and having, perhaps, an in- 
terest in the trade to be done between the two points. 
In fine, I have heard it aigued, that such a line 
should be established, on the ground of Sydney 
being " the metropolis of the southern hemisphere," 
swamping every other Colony, to be benefited on 
the Cape Line, in the one selfish feeling. So that 
as soon as the mail was delivered in Sydney the 
letters for South Australia, Van Diemen's Land, 
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and New Zealand, might continue to be conveyed 
by the present slow and uncertain intercolonial 
communication. But all this time we forget the 
Cape, the Mauritius, and the great advantage to 
the Admiralty in landing a mail at Sierra Leone, 
Ascension, or St. Helena. It is all very well for 
people to look to their own private interests, but in 
such a case as this the public interest is at stake, 
and being all in one boat should pull together. It 
has also been argued that there is not room for 
the advantageous employment of additional ton- 
nage. Emigration having engrossed much of my 
attention and conversation for the last eight 
years, both at home and abroad, I am convinced 
that with the voyage curtailed, as Mr. Hays's plan 
would make it, there would be no more complaints 
of the "awful distance." Shorten the time and 
you shorten the distance. I speak also from in- 
formation derived during various journeys per- 
formed through the principal counties of England, 
that there are hundreds who hesitate to go, from a 
fear of the distance, and a want of knowledge of 
these Colonies. The first will be removed by the 
adoption of this line, the latter by the many Colo- 
nists now at the other side of the world taking 
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advantage of it to pay a visit to the home of their 
youth, and who are now deterred by the time re- 
quired for such a voyage being detrimental to the 
interest of their affairs out there. And let it be 
well remembered, that none of these people would 
think of going to Sydney to take advantage of the 
steamers to Singapore, and so on to England, by 
the Oriental Company's Line, for one most sub- 
stantial reason ; namely, that they cannot afford it.* 
I trust now it will be seen, that not only a great 
accommodation may be effected, but that there 
would be an employment for the additional tonnage. 

It is also argued, that a line by Singapore would 
be far less expensive. Granted. It has been esti- 
mated in Sydney that the line vid Torres Straits 
might be established at a cost of 90,000Z., with four 
vessels of 500 tons, and 200 horse-power each. 
The distance to be run 4000 miles. For Mr. Hays's 
plan, I am given to understand, the screw-propelled 
vessels of about 600 tons burthen, and 100 horse- 



* By Mr. Hays's plan p^sengers would be conveyed at as 
cheap a rate as that now paid for the passage by the sailing 

vessels. 
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power, would be the most eligible for all the pur- 
poses of such a voyage. 

The necessary capital to put this scheme in 
operation would, I imagine, not exceed 25O,O0OZ. 
The distance to be run is 12,630 miles from England 
to Sydney ; from the Cape to the Mauritius about 
1 500 miles ; and the connection between Australia, 
Van Diemen's Land, and New Zealand, making a 
course of nearly 2000 miles, furnishes a total dis- 
tance for the conveyance of mails, of 16,130 miles. 
By this it will appear that the outlay of capital 
required for carrying out the plan recommended by 
Mr. Bogue, of Sydney, in his pamphlet, would be 
at the rate of about 22Z. 10^. per mile, while the 
Cape Line would be performed at the more moderate 
cost of J 6/. 10^. per mile. 

The public will, I trust, from these remarks, be 
enabled to form a correct opinion of the relative 
merits of these two routes, and I further trust that 
should her Majesty's Government encourage the 
line by the Cape, so as to promote the formation of 
a Company for that purpose, the opportunity and 
facilities offered by it will induce many of the gen- 
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tlemen of small fortunes now at home, wasting 
themselves with anxiety and disappointment in the 
search of employment, to take a trip out to any or 
all of these Colonies, and by personal inspection of 
their relative capabilities and merits, be ultimately 
tempted to settle in one or the other of the splendid 
new countries thus brought within so shortened a 
distance of the overstocked Mother Country. With 
all my affections and associations centered in the 
latter, my feelings of interest are, however, with 
the former, and any gentleman of ordinary energy 
visiting the Colonies, as I have done, will not be 
slow to appreciate the advantages which most of 
the Colonies, served by the proposed steam commu- 
nication, offer to enterprise and independence. 



C. WHITING, BEAUFORT HOUSE, STRAND. 



^VPPENDIX. 



London, July 11^ 1848. 

My Deae Sir, 

My attention having been called to a pamphlet published 
by a Mr. Adam Bogue of Sydney, New South Wales, in 
the shape of a letter addressed to tlie Right Honourable 
Earl Grey on Steam to Australia, and purporting to draw 
a comparison of the different proposed routes for connecting 
London and Sydney, but in reality written with a view of 
pointing out that there is only one route that ought to 
or can be adopted and stigmatising every other proposition 
than the one advocated by him as little better than chimer- 
ical, and in reference to the route via the Cape of Good 
Hope, although he honours it with a place next in import- 
ance to his own scheme, designating the promoters of it as 
a '* company got up in ignorance of the difficulties to be 
overcome," and considerately telling " his Lordship he will 
be wise to pause before hastily adopting such a route," consi- 
dering, as he also states, " the ignorance that still prevails 
in the parent country, even among those who have given 
the matter their most serious attention, &c.," it was my 
intention, as the proverb says, " that silence gives consent," 
to have published a reply to his '* so-called letter," but as 
much that I could have said has been already brought for- 
ward in the pamphlet you have lately'published on the sub- 
ject of Steam Communication with the Cape of Good 
Hope, Australia, &c., and as you have informed me that 
you regretted not having given more information on the 
nautical questions at issue from its not lying so immediately 
within your own experience, I prefer addressing a few re- 
marks and bringing forward a tewjacts to you which per- 
haps you may think worth embodying or affixing as an 
appendix to your pamphlet, 

1 might commence by making numerous observations on 

C 
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Mr. Boguo's pamphlet, published in Sydney, to show the fal- 
lacy of his mere assertion^ for really he does not bring forward 
a single fact to bear them out, but so able a reply has been 
brought forward in the colony itself, published in the Sydney 
Morning Herald of the 5th of February last, that I cannot 
do better than quote a few extracts from the article, adding 
some remarks on points not there touched upon. 



STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH ENGLAND. 

To the Editors of the Sydney Morning Herald. 

'* Gentlemen, — ^the above important subject has long been 
to me one of anxious and constant consideration. As a 
native of the colony, and as a practical seaman, it possesses 
for me more probably than ordinary interest ; but I should 
not have thought of laying my ideas of the matter before 
the public, did it not appear to me that the course pursued 
in investigating its bearings is far from a judicious one, that 
great weight has been placed on the opinions of parties utterly 
unqualified (many of them) to decide in the case, and that 
consequently the results arrived at are far from correct. 

** As I am convinced that your wish in discussing the ques- 
tion is the same as my own, the determination of the best 
method of carrying into execution an undertaking of such 
immense interest, I am induced to offer for your columns a 
few remarks which, although not in accordance with your 
present views, I trust may be acceptable. My observations 
apply more particularly to a pamphlet lately published by 
Mr. Adam Bogue, entitled, ' Steam to Australia,' and to 
your commentar;^ upon it in your publication of the 17th 
ultimo. My strictures upon Mr. Bogue's statements may 
appear harsh, but while I regret the appearance of severity 
in the case of so very inexperienced an author, my critical 
scruples are greatly removed by the very dictatorial style in 
which his views are conveyed. Mr. Bogue appears to take 
it for granted, that the perusal of his pamphlet will at once 
decide the question, without appeal or further inquiry. 
Lord Grey, especially when enlightened by the nice little 
lecture on political economy, which the work furnishes him, 
and dazzled by the display of learning extracted from 
Gibbon, about the importance attached by the Romans to 
the speedy conveyance of intelligence, will oe fully impressed 
with the advantage which the colony will derive from ac- 
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cderation of their mails, and thoroughly instructed as to the 
route which he must patronise. Mr. Bogue states that his 
pamphlet * expresses the opinions of the majority of the 
thinking portion of the inhabitants of New South Wales.' 
Now this is rank absurdity. The question is not one to be 
so decided. The majority of the thinking persons on board a 
ship do not determine the course to be steered, and it would 
be quite as reasonable to call for a vote of the passengers, as 
to how the captain shall veer and haul upon a lee shore, as to 
appeal to the majority in this case. On Mr. Bogue's very 
self-complacent exposition of his competency to become the 
director of public opinion in this matter, I shall merely ob- 
serve that his estimate of his own qualifications appears to 
me somewhat over-rated. 

** I am sorry that Mr. Bogue and yourself should have 
thought it necessary to make an attack upon our neighbours 
in South Australia, in consequence of their proceedings in 
reference to the question of steam communication, to charge 
the South Australian Legislature with ignorance, selfish- 
nessy incapacity, and I know not what, because the subject 
was debated there with reference to their own interests. Now 
this is precisely what was done here, and most properly so. 
The grant of 6000/. per annum was intended for the benefit of 
this colony ; thatof SOOOZ.per annum — relatively a much more 
liberal one — for the benefit of South Australia. Let us en- 
deavour to avoid all jealousies or ill-feeling, in a subject in 
which the colonies have a joint and common interest. How- 
ever anxious I may be for the welfare of my native land, I 
would not have its claim urged, in an ungenerous and selfish 
spirit, to an undue share of the advantages to which all our 
neighbours are equally entitled. Among the South Austra- 
lian sages, as you contemptuously term them, there are men 
quite as well qualified to form an opinion on this subject as 
any of the members of our legislature, better indeed than 
most of them. With several of them I have the honour of 
a personal acquaintance, and I lament exceedingly that they 
should be held up here to unmerited censure and ridicule 
for doing their duty to their constituents. The benefits to 
South Australia will be immeasurably different in the two 
cases, that of steam direct to Adelaide, either from Singa- 
pore or from the Cape of Good Hope, and that of a steam 
vessel coming to Sydney vid Torres Straits, and terminat- 
ing her voyage there ; leaving South Australia dependent 
on chance communication for the transmission of her mails 

C2 
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and passengers ; the overland mail is not worth alluding to. 
The advantage to South Australia in the latter case would 
be too trifling to justify their government in incurring the 
slightest pecuniary outlay for its promotion. 

**You remark justly that the question is one which vitally 
concerns this entire group of colonies, and that the union of 
the whole is absolutely necessary for carrying it into effect. 
But we cannot expect that our neighbours will co-operate 
with us, or contribute their pecuniary aid in order to 
secure to us preponderating or exclusive advantages. 
Neither is it prudent or generous in us to claim them, 
although after all there is no occasion for an affectation 
of generosity any where amongst us. The final deci- 
sion rests with two parties at home, the Government and 
the Capitalists. The former will take into consideration 
the claims of all the colonies, not excepting the poor, and at 
present neglected King George's Sound ; and it is quite 
useless for us to talk grand of the * elder colony,' * the 
metropolis,' * the central seat of government,' &c., for not- 
withstanding its boasted antiquity— of nearly sixty years- 
Sydney is not the metropolis, except of New South Wales, 
nor the central seat of any but her own immediate govern- 
ment. The latter will look to the probable returns of their 
capital invested, and estimate the relative importance of 
each colony by the amount of subsidy which it tenders. 
Let each colony then advocate its favourite line, and allow 
its neighbour the liberty of doing the same. Let each make 
its offer of pecuniary contribution for its best, and for its 
second best line, and leave the two above-named parties to 
do what they assuredly will do, whether we like it or not ; 
that is, to decide between the different routes, and the 
wishes of the various parties. 

" A vast deal too much of the projected routes is laid down 
from the suggestion of parties who merely know these 
waters from the inspection of a map : as is clearly shown by 
the selection of the inconvenient and dangerous roadstead 
of Swan River for a coaling station, instead of the splendid 
harbour of King George's Sound, as well as in many other 
less palpable instances. In like manner a vast deal too 
much weight is attached to names, and to the opinions of 
men who, however well qualified to decide, have to do so 
upon imperfect data, and second-hand or incorrect in- 
formation. As regards currents, prevalent winds, and the 
jiumerous points in local navigation which experience alouQ 
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can instruct us in, I shall prefer the humble authority of a 
regular trading skipper, to that of the most scientific gentle- 
man in Englandi who has studied the course upon paper, 
and even to that of the best navigator who has just reacned 
the spot. 

*' In demonstrating the extent of the numerous fallacies 
advocated by Mr. Bogue, to which your approval has given 
value and currency, I shall be pointing out tne routes which 
I shall presently contend ought to be taken by the steam- 
packets between Singapore and Sydney ; the only line 
which I fear we can hope to see in operation for some time 
to come. At the same time I shall be removing the ill- 
founded notion of difficulties, brought forward against the 
more practically useful direct line via the Cape of Good 
Hope, which, if it could be established, would be as far 
superior to the Indian line, with its repeated changes of 
vessels, overland journey, &c., as a road for vehicles of all 
descriptions would be over one only to be traversed by the 
carriage of the private gentleman. The Singapore line 
will bring us letters, passengers of the wealthiest class from 
England (not however families even of that class, and very 
few female passengers), and passengers from India. The 
direct line would bring letters, passengers of all classes, 
specie and money in every form, as well as such light and 
valuable merchandise as can support a high rate of freight 
in relation to its bulk. 

** The first fallacy of a principle which I shall point out is 
the comparison made between the extent of capital requi- 
site for the two lines. That via the Cape, it is said, will re- 
quire 300,000/., the other only 90,000/. But it must be re- 
marked, that Singapore is but a small part of the road to 
London, and that the investment of 90,000/. for that por- 
tion is relatively as great as, if not greater, than that of 
300,000/. for the whole. Also, that the important colonies 
of the Cape of Good Hope and the Mauritius will contri- 
bute their support, and that no inconsiderable sum will be 
drawn from letters and passengers from Europe even to the 
neighbouring French possessions. But as I have already 
remarked, the consideration of these points need not origi- 
nate with us. Let us tender our contributions, and refrain 
.from insisting upon the existence of imaginary difficulties 
and dangers. I do not consider the amount of capital a 
serious obstacle. Even in these disastrous times, steamers 
will soon be found in England for the Cape line, provided 
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it can be shown that it will pay. Union amongst the colo- 
nistBi however, is absolutely necessary if we want to con- 
vince the English capitalists of that probability. If we are 
quarrelling amongst ourselves and abusing one another, our 
antagonistic attempts will only defeat the grand joint object. 
I shall now proceed to the object which I have more im- 
mediately in view, the nautical part of the question. 

'^ I say nothing of the passage between London and the 
Cape. On this head they do not require any information 
from us in London, I will merely remark that the track 
which Mr. Bogue lays down in his map is by no means 
that which a steamer would take. There would be no 
occasion for such vessels to make seventeen degrees of 
westing, as far as the meridian of Cape St. Roque, for the 
purpose of steaming it back again. 

** We shall begin our examination, therefore, after leaving 
the Cape of Good Hope, when, says Mr. Bogue, * she will 
steer about due east for Swan River, along any of the 
parallels which lie between 34- and 40- south.* A most 
extraordinary course truly from False Cape in 34'23'48 to 
the entrance of Swan River in 32*4 '31 ! This, however, 
is nothing ; but a total absence of information upon the 
subject, almost of what might be gleaned from the inspec- 
tion of a map, is evident, when it is proposed that the 
steamer shall go between two and three degrees ont of her 
course, to the infamous roadstead of Swan River, having 
the entire distance to return, when the splendid harbour of 
King George's Sound, one of the best in Australia, lies 
directly in her course, at an equally convenient distance. 

** Mr. B. proceeds. * The winds in these latitudes in- 
variably Jblow from the westward tempestuously, and that 
more especiallyduring the winter months, from April to 
September.' These tempestuous winds are mere creatures 
of the imagination. The winter months are frequently the 
most favourable for navigation, and the writer has more 
than once made the passage between the Cape and the 
Mauritius, and Sydney in these very months, without expe- 
riencing half a gale of wind during the entire voyage. 
Above the latitude of 37* strong steady winds from the 
westward are commonly met with, but it is childish to talk 
of them as * invariably tempestuous.' Vessels, however, 
steering to the westward would not select these latitudes. 
I shall presently inquire whereabouts the easterly winds are 
to be looked for. 
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'^ Mr. Bogue's description of the weather on the southern 
coast of Australia is still more extravagant. ' If there is 

* any part of the whole Southern Ocean more boisterous than 
' another it is that which lies between Sydney and Cape 
•' Leeuwin. This is notoriously the case in winter. So 

* furiously does the western tempest blow, and that without 
' intermission — so mountainously high do the seas run which 
^ roll round that remote promontory, and along the southern 
'shores of New Holland — and so rapid is the current setting 
' to the eastward into the great bight of Australia, caused by 
' the perpetual westerly storms, that ships from the eastern 
' settlements, whether bound to England, to India, to the 
*' Gape, or the Mauritius, seldom or ever attempt to get 

* round Cape Leeuwin to the westward. Sailing vessels 

* have been known to be two months trying to weather 
' this headland without success, and then have been obliged 
*to bear away for the eastern route.' A more exagge- 
rated description it is scarcely possible to conceive. 
Why, such a sea of storms would frighten the very Flying 
Dutchman out of it ; or, if navigated^ this dreaded soutnem 
coast would be strewed with wrecks. But this overdrawn 
unfounded statement is at once disproved by facts. The 
worst part of the voyage from Sydney to the Cape is 
between Cape Howe and Cape Otway ; yet sailing vessels 
make the voyage from Sydney to Melbourne and Adelaide, 
and from Launceston to Adelaide at all seasons of the year. 
In a voyage from Sydney to Swan River the passage would 
be considered as made after passing Adelaide, The Juno^ 
steamer, is found quite powerful enough to run between 
Sydney and Adelaide ; the Shamrocky although of much 
smaller dimensions and greatly inferior in power, pHes suc- 
cessfully between Sydney and Melbourne. Why, after 
having made the worst part of the passage, should either 
vessel be unfit to go from Melbourne or Adelaide to the 
Swan ? Although Captain Gilmore is cited in proof of 
the necessity of large vessels, which would, I admit, be 
preferable, I fancy he would not be at all pleased to be told 
at Melbourne that he could not take the Shamrock to the 
Swan as safely as to Sydney. With a mail packet cargo 
she could carry sufficient fuel. I speak of fuel in order to 
anticipate a probable objection. Sailing vessels, as I have 
just remarked, make the passage from Sydney to Adelaide 
at all times, and sailing vessels make the passage at all 
seasons of the year from Adelaide or Launceston to the 
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Swan River, to the Mauritius, and to the Cape of Good 
Hope. But for facts. The barque Socrates left Launceston 
in June, and landed her cattle at the Swan River on the 
twenty-fourth day — thus showing that a quick voyage can 
be made round Cape Leeuwin in the depth of winter. The 
barque Guiana (not a fast vessel) left Adelaide in July, 
rounded Cape Leeuwin on the twelfth day, and was in tne 
Mauritius on the thirty-seventh day : the following voyage 
she left in June, and was in the Mauritius on the forty- 
second day ; in more favourable seasons she has made the 
passage in thirty-four days. The schooner Water Witch left 
Adelaide in August, considered by navigators as the most 
boisterous month of the twelve, rounded the Leeuwin on the 
tenth day, and reached the Mauritius on the twenty-eighth. 
Let it be borne in mind, also, that these are passages made 
by heavily laden grain vessels, not by light well trimmed 
packets. These are but a few instances in which I am able 
to furnish names and dates : the Ust might easily be extended. 
The Water Witch made the passage from Singapore to Ade- 
laide in twenty-four days, although obliged to make a much 
longer course than a steamer would do. I have myself made 
the passage from Batavia to Melbourne in thirty-one days. 
Vessels from Adelaide to London go by the Cape of Good 
Hope during nine months out of the twelve, and many of 
those from Melbourne do the same. The Thomas Laurie^ 
rather a dull vessel, on one occasion, reached the British 
channel from Melbourne without ever taking in her top- 
gallant sails, carrying them in the very teeth of the eternal 
westerly tempests, and round the dreaded Cape Leeuwin. 
Why does not Mr. Bogue name some of the vessels which 
* have been known to be two months trying to weather this 
headland T They must certainly have been without sails, 
rudder, or sailors. The celebrated Harpooner doubtlessly 
performed some extraordinary evolutions in these seas, and 
one other vessel last year changed her route after leaving 
Adelaide, with the intention to make the southern and 
western passage — the barque TVwaweriwi, which having been 
dismasted four or five hundred miles to the eastward of the 
Leeuwin, with a crew of Lascars on board, men unfit for the 
cold weather on this coast, the commander judiciously bore 
up for Sydney, where he refitted, and afterwards proceeded 
through Torres Strait. ^ In the Great Australian Bight,* 
says the Directory, * from the middle of January to the 
middle of April, the prevailing winds are moderate between 
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S. E. and E. N. E., partaking of the nature of sea and land 
breezes, and attended with fine weather, &c/ They were 
better acquainted with this fearful coast, it appears, twenty 
years ago in England, than Mr. Bogue is now: in fact, it is 
into this very Bight that many or most of the traders work 
up during the winter months, where, with the wind between 
N. N. W. and W., and the alteration of laud and sea breezes, 
they find comparatively smooth water. 

*' Having thus disposed of the Bight and Cape Leeuwin, 
the Charybdis and Scylla of Mr. Bogue, we will see how 
he gets on between New Holland and the Cape of Good 
Hope. Here he becomes quite eloquent in the despairing 
patnos of the declamation. ' She (the steamer) makes a start 

* for the Cape, the same eternal westerly gales still blowing 
' hard in her teeth. But now, my lord, there is no port 

* under her lee — no dep6t from whence she can supply 

* her exhausted stock of fuel-^the wide expanse of the 

* southern ocean has to be crossed in the face of contrary 
' winds and a heavy sea. Taking this into consideration, 

* it is not unreasonable to suppose, that she would be a 

* month or six weeks before reaching the Cape of Good 
' Hope ; and even allowing her, at quitting Swan River, 
' to run up to the verge of the tropic, and there take ad- 

* vantage of the south-east trade wind, though it is not 
' likely this would materially shorten the voyage.' Mr. 
Bogue is again cgregiously at fault in his calcula- 
tions. It would be a very long passage if she were 
twenty- two days from King George's Sound to the 
Cape. After rounding the Leeuwin, she would run down 
to about latitude 28°, (not to the verge of the tropic, as Mr. 
Bogue says), she would there find the south-east trade wind, 
which, without the necessity of exhausting the fuel, would 
carry her, at a very small angle, to the Cape of Good Hope, 
before a fair breeze, and through a moderate sea. 

" I am, gentlemen, 

" Your very obedient servant, 
" An Australian Mariner. 
" Sydney, Feb. 1." 

In page 9, Mr. Bogue says, " The further extension of 
*' this navigation seems to be the only link wanting to con- 
" solidate British power, &c.^ to diffuse the gl^d tidings of 
♦' Christianity, &c." 
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In page 10, he gives the amount of population in the 
different colonies, stating that the consumption of British 
goods per annum per head is from 71. 10^. to 10/., and the 
advantage to be derived to the Mother Country from the 
extension of population. 

How is the link to consolidate British power in those 
colonies to be kept up ? How is Christianity to be diffused? 
How is the popuktion for the increased consumption of 
British goods to be rapidly increased ? 

The reply is, By a communication with the Mother 
Country, which will facilitate the transit of its overflowing 
population, to whom it can become so useful and valuable. 

In page 13, he goes on to say, ** No less than six routes 
** have been proposed, each route has had its strenuous ad* 
" vocates — actuated, no doubt, by the particular colony they 
" may be interested iu." 

Thsit remark may very well apply to that of his own advo- 
cacy in which he speaks of Sydney, the Capital, being of 
such paramount importance; but that, surely, cannot apply 
to the Cape line, which is so very comprehensive in its 
views. 

This he confesses in page 18, where, in speakine of the 
Cape line, he says, " There can be no doubt that this route 

* has many advantages: that it would be of the first impor- 

* tance to Great Britain, and to all those countries which lie 

* in the direct line, that this plan be carried into efiect ; they 
' are all British possessions, and it may be inferred that this 
'project will be advocated strongly by many influential 

* men in England, who are interested in the colonies which 

* lie on this line, and their views will be supported by 

* the Cape Colony, the Mauritius, and some of our Aus- 

* tralian settlements; but your lordship will bear in mind 
' that this question hinges upon rapid communication with 

* the metropolis of the South Eastern Hemisphere, the chief 
' seat of Government of Australia, and with the principal 
' nucleus of wealth and commerce in this quarter of the 

* globe, not upon direct advantages to other localities, 
' which should be viewed as merely collateral.'" 

He here calls Sydney the metropoUs of the South East- 
ern Hemisphere, rather too high a sounding name ; at the 
same time, as the metropolis of New South Wales and the 
foundation of the Colony its importance is no doubt of con- 
sideration, but with the advantages of climate possessed by 
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the Southern Colonies they are more likely to attract the 
attention of English emigrants ; but putting all that aside, 
Sydney will derive as much benefit from the communica* 
tion by the Cape of Good Hope in postal intercourse as she 
could by that by the way of Torres Straits, could it be car- 
ried on continuously by that route, which I think I can 
show would be almost impossible ; and certainly Sydney is 
in as great want of increased facilities of immigration as the 
other colonies. 

In page 26 he says — ** With regard to the emigration of 
*' capitausts, the Indian line would, I think, be preferred, 
^' because it ofiers the advantage of intercourse and acquaint* 
^^ ance with many interesting countries, and satisfies a vast 
*^ amount of curiosity, which to many persons is an important 
" consideration. With regard to the labouring class of immi* 
*' grants, I do not think that either the Eastern or the Cape 
'^ une would be of any avail ; the immigration of labour must 
^^ be by means of saibng ships, because people can be brought 
"out at a much less expense by them." 

Now this is just one of the advantages that the line, via 
the Cape, does offer, viz., that not only will it afford every 
facility to the emigration of the small capitalist at fully as 
cheap, or even cheaper rate than the present sailing vessels, 
as the packets being expressly Jitted for a given number of 
passengers, the expense they are subjected to of providing 
fittings for their cabins in most of the trading vessels, and 
which frequently amounts to an additional twenty per 
cent on the amount paid, will be avoided — but it does afford 
even to the immigration of labour as cheap a means of 
transit, and one attended with so much more comfort as to offer 
a sufficient inducement to very many who are struggling in 
this country to earn a bare and precarious subsistence for 
their families, to remove themselves to where their labour 
will meet its sure reward, and where the more numerous 
their families, by common industry the greater will they 
prove a blessing to them ; and those are tne class of immi- 
gi*ants which will also prove the greatest blessing to the 
colonies. 

After the manner in which Mr. Bogue's statements as to 
the winds and weather in Bass's Straits have been confuted 
by the facts brought forward against them by the Austra- 
lian Mariner, I shall confine myself to a few remarks on 
the superiority of auxiliary-screw propelled vessels to the 
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ordinary paddle-wheel steamerSy by which only the people 
of New South Wales have been able to form their ideas of 
the capability of steam. 

In the first place, it is now ascertained that with one-fourth 
of the relative power to tonnage, they are capable, by com- 
bining the efficient use of their sails, of producing equal 
results — this is shown in your extract of the General Screw 
Steam-shipping Company's Return of the performance of 
their vessels during the vhole of the year 1847.* 

From my practical experience of several vessels of a simi- 
lar description, I can vouch for the performance being the 
ordinary nature of vessels of that class. 

One instance among many I will quote — showing the 
immense superiority of such vessels over paddle-wheel 
steamers in bad weather. 

" On the llth of December, 1846, the City of Limerick 
paddle vessel of about 500 tons and 200 horse-power, left the 
River Thames at eleven a. m. for Dublin. On the same day, at 
four P. M. the screw vessel, the Cork- Screw, of 260 tons and 
thirty horse-power, started from the same place for Cork. 
From the llth to the 16th the most violent westerly gales, 
and consequently directly against both these vessels, were 
experienced, many vessels being wrecked. 

** On the 16th both these vessels put in together at Fal- 
mouth to replenish their fuel before venturing across the 
Irish Channel. The weather was so bad they lay four 
days before they could get off their coal, they then started 
together, but the City of Limerick, after being out some 
hours, was obliged to return, not being able to steam against 
the head sea, while the Cork- Screw hy working to windward 
with steam and canvass together made her passage." 

The great economy in fuel is shown by the comparison 
of the consumption by the vessels above quoted, and that 
of the vessels of the reninsular and Oriental Company, in 
page 18 of your pamphlet. 

The gales alluded to in Mr. Bogue's Pamphlet as pre- 
vailing during the winter months on the southern coasts of 
Australia no doubt make the homeward passage from New 
South Wales by sailing vessels preferable by the way of 
Cape Horn rather than by the Cape of Good Hope, as they 
majke a fair wind of it, for which reason that more boister- 

• And the voyages there alluded to, it must be borne in mind, were 
made to and from across the North Sea. 



ous route is generally adopted ; but it must be borne in 
mind that on three siaes, east^ west, and south, of Australia, 
the winds blow from the land during the winter months, 
and though occasionally with so much violence that sailing 
vessels would be driven off, and be consequently unable to 
take advantage of them for making the western passage, 
that would not be the case with the screw-propelled vessels, 
which would be able at all times to keep the land aboard 
and thus keep the advantage of smooth water,^ so that the 
dreaded part of the voyage to reaching Cape Leeuwin from 
Sydney would be reduced to something very like pleasant 
ssoling; and as from there they would very soon enter the 
south-east trade, which they must run down to take Mauri- 
tius on their homeward route, that portion of the voyage 
would be rendered one of the most pleasant parts, with the 
advantage of a beautiful and temperate climate instead of 
having to bear down into the cold regions and boisterous 
seas of Cape Horn. 

During the summer months, when the winds blow from 
the sea on the Australian coasts, they are generally light, 
and therefore no difficulty is experienced m making the 
passages either way and particularly with steam. 

The following table, taken from an analysis of one hun- 
dred voyages to and from India and China performed by 
ships in the Honourable East India Company's service, pub- 
lished by Henry Wise, Esq., late chief officer of the 
Honourable Company's Ship Edinburgh,^ shows, after de- 
ducting the time lost in calms and light airs, an average 
speed for 67 outward voyages, of ^^^ knots, and for 43 
homeward voyages of also 7i% knots, and as these ships 
crossed the Equator, both outward and homeward, between 
the parallels of 22° and 24° W. longitude, which sailing 
ships are obliged to do to avoid the calms prevaihng nearer 
the coast of Africa, vessels having steam power would 
cross in about 8° or 10° W., and thus effect a saving of 
from 1600 to 1800 miles between England and the Cape of 
Good Hope, and vice versa, 

* It is an ascertained fact that the screw vessels by sailing and steam- 
ing together sail within four-and-half points of the wind, in the worst 
weather without making any lee-way. 

t 1839— Published by J. W. Norie and Co., and W. H. Allen and 
Co., Leadenhall Street. 
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AVEBAGE OF EEFTY-SEVEN OUTWARD VOYAGES. 




Days and 
Hours. 


Hours. 


Miles. 


Knots per 
Hour. 


Average number of days 
and hours 


number. 

106 16 

27 22 


number. 

2565 

670 


number. 


number. 


Ditto of calms and light 
airs..... 










76 18 


1895 


13,799 


7 2-lOthB. 



AVERAGE OF FORTY-THREE HOMEWARD VOYAGES. 





Days and 
Hours. 


Hours. 


Miles. 


Knots per 
Hour. 


Average number of days 
and hours 


number. 

114 18 

37 12 


number. 

2754 

900 


number. 


number. 


Ditto of calms and light 
airs 








Average of outward 
vovacre 


77 6 

78 18 


1854 
1895 


13,996 
13,799 


7 2-lOthB. 
7 2-lOths. 


' ".7 "o^ .••••». >•..... 




Half. 


156 


3749 


27,197 


14 4-lOths. 






Average of 100 pas- 
sages out and home.... 


' 78 


1874 


13,598 


7 2-lOths. 



Sixteen hundred miles, the distance saved as above, at 
seven knots per hour, will be equal to 228 hours, or nine 
days and a half, which deducted, gives the average num- 
ber of sixty-eight days and a half to and from England 
to India — supposing the assistance of steam had been only 
applied in calms and light airs; and it is worthy of re- 
mark that the average rates made by these ships ranged 
only from a minimum of six knots and a half to a maxi- 
mum of seven knots and a half. 

The performance of screw vessels of a small tonnage and 
on short voyages, from the return of those of the ** General 
Screw Steam Shipping Company," as noticed in page 17 
of your pamphlet, showing their great advantages for such 
voyages, the following return for the year 1847 of the out- 
ward passages of the Sarah Sands, from Liverpool to New 
York, will show the advantages accruing from screw vessels 
of large tonnage and on long voyages. 

The homeward passages are not given, as from the 
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prevalence of strong westerly winds they are frequently 
made by sailing vessels in as short a time as by steamers. 

The return says : — 

" It is well known that the New York packets are 
amongst the finest trading vessels in the world, and a 
comparison with some of the best of these on the outward 
voyage, where the greatest difficulties are encountered, will 
give a good idea of the performance of the Sarah Sands/* 



SARAH SANDS. 


SaUed. 


Time. 


Packets 
Passed. 


Average 

Time. 


Ist voyaee 


Jan. 20th, 1847. 
April 6th, 1847. 
June 15th, 1847. 
Sept. 8rd, 1847. 

... 


days. 
20} 
23 
20 
20 


number. 
6 

6 
6 

4 


days. 
48 


2nd Toyaee 


36} 

47 


3rd Yoyaflre 


4th voyaflre 


32 








83} 


• • • 


163} 


Average 


22 
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'^ The Sarah Sands is a ship of 1000 tons^ builders' mea- 
surement^ and 1300 tons, new measurement ; engines 180 
horse-power. She has extensive accommodations for first, 
second, and third class passengers, and can stow about 900 
tons of goods, besides coals for the voyage." 

This ship^ and those of the General Screw Steam Na- 
vigation Company, are the vessels referred to in the Ad- 
miralty letter, quoted at pages 15 and 16 of your pamphlet, 
which, together with the foregoing analysis of the voyages 
to and from India well warrant the expectation expressed 
in that letter that '^ the distance between Sydney and Eng« 
*' land might be performed in sixtjr-five days each way, 
'* and that a considerable portion of it might be performed 
" without the assistance of their steam power." 

Although Mr. Montgomery Martin lent his advocacy, in 
the early part of last year, to the plan of establishing a com- 
pany for carrying out the communication with Australia 
by the way of the Red Sea, which was patronised by Sir 
(jreorge Larpent, I can only suppose he did so from a wish 
to see some steam communication extended to those im- 
portant Colonies, and for the attainment of so desirable an 
object, was willing to sacrifice his own judgment to what 
he might have then thought the stream of public opinion, 
and against which I stood alone in directing attention. 

In support of which I will quote his own words in hifl 
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" History of the British Colonies," published in 1835, and 
in subsequent editions in 1844, where he says, in allusion 
to steam communication with the East — 

** My reasons for advocating the Cape of Good Hope 
"route in preference to that tia the Red Sea, or tne 
** Euphrates, are — 1st. That we would bring into closer and 
" speedier communication the whole of our Asiatic and 
" African colonies, whereas by the Red Sea route, even if 
** certain difficulties (to be hereafter noticed) could be over- 
" come, only a part of our eastern possessions would be 
" benefited : — 

** 2nd. That therefore the prospect of remuneration for 
** the large expenditure requisite is more secure by the Cape, 
** than by the Red Sea or Euphrates route. 

" 3rd. That the commercial, political, and social advan- 
" tages to England and her colonies would be infinitely 
** superior. 

** 4th. That whereas we are mistress of the ocean, and 
** have our route by the Cape open so long as the British 
" trident rules, but we are not masters of Egypt, Syria, or 
" Persia, on the contrary we are not only at the mercy of 
** Mehemet Ali's successors, but subject to the caprice of the 
** French and Russian governments in their intrigues with 
" the Porte or the Pacha. [This chapter stands as it was 
** printed in the first and second editions of my large work 
*' (Vol. I. Asia) — and the want of practical success in Colonel 
" Chesney's expedition is now fully demonstrated.] 

" 5th. In the event of war, the Ked and Mediterranean 
*^ Seas' narrow route would be (particularly in Europe) very 
** hazardous both for letters and passengers, and much less 
" secure than on the highway of the ocean, independent of the 
" liability to complete interruption for years, and the conse- 
" quent loss of the capital embarked in the undertaking, 

** 6th. That although the travelling distance is greater by 
** the Cape than by Egypt, yet, owing to quarantines and 
^* numerous impediments it is in reality shorter, and would be 
" practically found so by comparing twelve'voyages by either 
" route, even under the now most favourable aspect which 
" Egjrpt and Persia presents, but which would be entirely 
** reversed on the breaking out of hostilities. 

" 7th. That the delay (if it be admitted for argument 
^* sake) of a few days by the Cape route as compared with the 
*^ Red Sea or Euphrates, is far more than counterbalanced by 
^^ the numerous British possessions it brings into close contact, 
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'^and by the route being much healtliier for Indians or £u- 
'' ropeans over the health invigorating ocean, than over the 
'^ burning sands of Egypt, and plague infested delta of the 
'^ Nile. TPlague is now (June 1835) raging furiously at 
" Alexanoria.] 

** 8th. That depdts of coal can be more expeditiously and 
*^ cheaply provided from England, from Calcutta, and New 
*' South Wales, where coal mines are now in full work, and 
" from Ceylon, and the Cape of Good Hope, where they 
'' exist, but have not yet been worked, than by the tedious 
^^ shipments of fuel from England to Alexandria, and from 
'* Calcutta to Bombay, and the Isthmus of Suez. 

*' 9th. The voyage may be as safely performed via the 
'' Cape (if not more so than against the monsoon in the Red 
** Sea) as by the Mediterranean and Red Sea, as demonstrated 
^*' by Captain Johnson in the Enterprise steamer, while the 
^' improvements which have taken place in steam navigation 
" since 1825, and the experience derived from the voyace, 
" demonstrate the certainty and despatch with which wic 
** Cape route may now be efiected."* 

I think I have now said quite enough to prove, not only 
the practicability of the intercourse being kept up by the 
Cape of Good Hope, but also the faciUty with which it 
can be effected ; and shall therefore conclude by a few re- 
marks on the difBculties and dangers of the route to and 
from Sydney and Singapore by Torres Straits, of which I 
know sometning by practical experience. 

In the first place, the dangers in Torres Straits consist of 
coral reefs, principally some feet under water, which mostly 
rise almost perpendicularly, so that the lead is little or no 
ffuide for them, and can be generally only discovered when 
the sun shining upon them shows a difference in the colour 
of the water, and can then be only well distinguished when 
the sun is behind the observer, so that even dunng the S. E. 
monsoon, when the weather is almost always clear, ships 
proceeding by the inner passage must anchor, and by the 
outer passage heave to, at night ; this enables ships to make 
the passage from Sydney towards India during this season, 
although then attended with considerable danger, as the melan- 

* *' I have doubled the Cape of Good Hope many times and liave 
crossed the Irish Channel in winter frequently, but the weather and 
danger of the former was nothing almost compared with that of the 
latter. It is now well known that a steamer is more buoyant and 
l>etter adapted to ride out a gale than a mere sailing ship." 

P 
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choly amount of loss of life and property have so often shown ; 
but from India to Sydney the passage must ever, during the 
S. E. monsoon^ be attended with the greatest delays, as well 
as danger, from the difficulty of being able to make out the 
reefs with the sun a-head, and during the N. W. monsoon, 
when the weather is generally thick^ it would be almost im- 
possible to estimate the delays. 

Mr. Bogue himself, in speaking of the inner passage, 
says, ^^ It must be borne in mind that the inner passage, al- 
^' though the water is smooth, and the effect of the adverse 
^' trade wind is broken by the barrier reefs, is one full of 
'' dangers. The vessels would have to anchor at night until 
^' the southern entrance was cleared, and however accurate 
*' Captain King's chart of this passage may be, still the hid- 
^^ den shoals, rocks, and sand-banks are so numerous, that 
^' most of the future discoveries of the dangers will, in all 
" probability, be at the expense of the unfortunate vessel 
'' which may strike on them, and in some instances of the 
^' lives of their crews and passengers, as was the case last 
" year with the Heroine from Sydney to Singapore, of which 
** vessel the greater number of the crew and passengers were, 
" in the short space of five minutes, called into eternity." 

Very delightful prospects, certainly, for passengers by 
packets, as well as a great recommendation to sending 
mails by such a route ; but the Heroine is by no means a 
solitary instance of such occurrences, or are the wrecks, I 
believe, at all more frequent by the inner passage than the 
outer. 

In July, 1829, 1 left Sydney in command of a ship for 
Calcutta ; at the time there were seven vessels in Sydney 
bound through the Straits. 

H. Majesty's ship Satellite^ Captain Laws, for Calcutta ; 
my own ship, and two others for Calcutta, and a barque and 
two brigs for Mauritius. 

Captain Laws proposed we should all go together, and 
pass through by the inner passage ; but only one of the 
bri^ for Mauritius and I accompanied him. 

The two ships took the outer, and the barque and other 
brig went separately by the inner passage. 

Of these seven vessels going in the most favourable 
season, three were totally lost ; viz., both ships which took 
the outward passage, the crews and passengers of which 
had merely time to get into their boats with what they had 
on their backs, and arrived at Raffles Bay, where we met 
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them, having nearly perished for want, after being five 
to six days and nights in the open boats ; the barque for 
Mauritius, the crew of which was fortunately taken out by 
the brig which followed, and fell in with her the day after 
she struck. I also boarded the wreck on my way through, 
when I found she had been pillaged and set fire to by the 
natives. 

Before entering '* break sea spit/^ Captain Laws arranged 
with the commander of the brig and mjrself a code of 
signals, and we agreed to lead on alternate days, which 
agreement was preserved by Captain Laws and myself, but 
nothing could induce the captam of the brig to fulfil his 
part, although, as he was a north country skipper, and had 
been accustomed to the navigation of tne '^ Swin" all his 
life, we thought he would have been useful ; he said it was 
all very well navigating among sands, where the lead was a 
guide, but he had no notion of running against rocks like 
the side of a house, and they under water. 

Our signal for imminent danger, in case we should have 
occasion to run after dusk, was two guns and three lights. 
One day, wishing to make the anchorage under " Booby 
Island," we ran till nearly nine o'clock — Captain Laws was 
leading, and about eight o'clock p. M., made the signal for 
imminent danger, but continued on ; I was following close 
in his wake, and the brig in mine, but neither of us perceived 
the danger. The following morning, he told me the cause 
of the signal was, that while from tne starboard chains they 
had seven fathoms water, from the port-chains, they struck 
a rock with less than one fathom on it, but we, merchant- 
vessels, having only one leadsman, and he happening to be 
on the starboard side, knew nothing of the fate which nearly 
awaited us. 

These are by no means solitary instances, for volumes 
could be filled with the losses and sufferings which have 
occurred in these fatal straits, and it should be borne in 
mind, almost all during the most favourable seasons, and 
going from Sydney to India, which is by far less dangerous 
than the passage back. 

I am, dear sir, 

Tour's, faithfully, 

0. D. HAYS. 
To Fbederick Jebningham, Esq. 
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